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be attamed. I therefore counsel any one desirous of giving effect 
to Mr. Wolley’s idea to begin by polling the Partridges. 

There is one other point on which I would say a few words 
before concluding these remarks, and that 1s, on the great caution 
requisite not only in making the observations themselves, but 
also in drawing inferences from them. Scarcely any one is aware, 
until he has tried for a long time, how hard a thing it is to 
observe correctly. I have taken no small pains in this matter for 
some years, and the chief result is that I have learned to doubt 
many of my earlier observations, and consequently not to place 
implicit confidence in my later ones. As to the inferences, it is 
an old saying that anything may be proved by statistics, and a 
true one, if the statistics be not collected and worked up with the 
utmost fairness. It seems to me that the mere arrival at what an 
ordinary observer may fancy to be an approximate enumeration of 
the individuals of a species is not so very difficult. The danger 
to be guarded against lies in the not making sufficient allowance 
for the effects of causes, which I would call the disturbing forces, 
having an origin entirely independent of ornithology, such as 
unwonted abundance or dearth of food,—seasons, wet or dry, cold 
or hot, beyond the average. These must always exercise more 
or less influence on its numbers, while their continued variability 
makes their influence only to be duly appreciated by an observer 
of prolonged experience. With these considerations I leave the 
subject to the readers of ‘The Ibis.’ i 

Elveden, 4th March, 1361. 


XXI.— Recent Ornithological Publications. 


1. EnetisH PUBLICATIONS. 
We have little doubt that most of our readers are already well 
acquainted with Mr. Tristram’s work on the “ Great Sahara*,” 
which will indeed require no recommendation to those who have 
read that gentleman’s lifelike sketches of a portion of his travels, 
and his interesting notes on the birds met with “ south of the Atlas 
Mountains,” already published in this Journal. As, however, 


* The Great Sahara: Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains. By 
H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1860 (Murray). 
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Mr. Tristram’s book, though not strictly an “ ornithological 
publication,” contains frequent references to the “feathered 
tribes,” and moreover a zoological appendix, in which a full list 
of the birds of the Sahara is given, we feel bound to allude to it 
in our quarterly record of the events which relate to ornithology, 
and we take the opportunity of recommending its perusal to all 
(whether learned or unlearned in birds) as an instructive and 
amusing account of a region hitherto seldom penetrated by 
European travellers. We sincerely hope, also, that the success 
which, as we understand, the present work has already attained 
may induce Mr. Tristram to carry out his plan of giving usa 
second volume on the Regency of Tunis without further delay. 


Some apology is owing from us to Dr. George Bennett for 
not having before made mention of his ‘ Gatherings of a Natu- 
ralist in Australasia*,’ containing, as it does, many ornitholo- 
gical notices, the greater number of which, however, have already 
appeared in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Zoological Society. The 
work is illustrated by several beautiful plates, two being of birds: 
the one by Mr. Angas, the well-known draughtsman at Sydney, of 
that rare species the Australian Jabiru (Mycteria australis); the 
other, from Mr. Wolf’s inimitable pencil, of the Mooruk (Casuarius 
bennetti), so often mentioned in these pages, and the discovery of 
which is due to the learned Doctor’s zeal. It is indeed much to 
be wished that more of our brethren dwelling in the land of the 
Southern Cross would interest themselves in natural history, as 
the author of this work has done, and that speedily; for the 
Australasian fauna is doubtless about to undergo considerable 
changes, owing to the efforts now being made to people the 
Antipodes with European species. 

A peculiar feature of Australian ornithology is the extraordi- 
narily sudden and hardly yet accountable appearance of birds, 
often in great numbers, in particular districts where they had not 
before been seen, and their equally strange and total disappear- 
ance after a period generally short, but occasionally of consider- 


* Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia, &c. By George Bennett, 
M.D., F.LS., F.Z.S., &e. London: J. Van Voorst, 1860. 1 vol. 8vo, 
pp. 456. 
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able duration. Dr. Bennett, in terms quoted from the introduc- 
tion to Mr.Gould’s well-known ‘ Birds of Australia,’ cites several 
instances of this irregular migration, mentioning Nymphicus 
nove-hollandia, Melopsittacus undulatus, Leucosarcia picata, Pe- 
ristera histrionica, Geronticus spinicollis, Threskiornis strictipennis, 
and, above all, Tribonyæ ventralis, as especially subject to it. 

The author offers us (pp. 186, 187) a description of the egg of 
Menura superba, furnished him by Mr. Gould, of which that 
gentleman states, “up to the present moment (December 1859) 
no correct delineation or description has been given.” We do 
not know whether this observation is meant to refer to the 
account formerly published in the ‘ Birds of Australia, or to 
that of Herr Ludwig Becker in the ‘ Journal für Ornithologie’ 
for 1856, where an egg, said to be of this species, is both de- 
lineated (pl. 2. fig. 18) and described (p. 188). Herr Becker’s 
specimen seems not to differ from that of which the account is 
to be found in Dr. Bennett’s pages, more than the eggs of the 
same species often do. 

Should the ‘Gatherings of a Naturalist’ reach a second edi- 
tion, we hope the author will give usa clearer explanation of the 
diagram at p. 78, which, he says, will serve to illustrate the pecu- 
liar flight of the Albatros. At present it appears to be impossible 


ə 
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The ‘ Journal of the Royal Dublin Society’ for July and Oc- 
tober 1860 contains some “ Notes on the Zoology of the last 
Arctic Expedition under Captain Sir F. L. M‘Clintock,” by Dr. 
David Walker, the ornithological portion of which is an amplifi- 
cation of the paper already published by this gentleman in this 
Magazine (‘ Ibis,’ 1860, p. 165). We observe that the author 
- withdraws from his revised list the name of Anas fuligula, which 
was included by him, in the article just alluded to, and. by so 
doing justifies the doubt since expressed on the subject by Pro- 
fessor Reinhardt in his paper on the Birds of Greenland pub- 
' lished in our last Number (‘ Ibis, 1861, p. 1). We think it 
a matter of regret that Dr. Walker should have quoted, so much 
as he has done, from Edwards, Richardson, and Temminck, with 
respect to the geographical distribution of species; for many of 
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their assertions, now repeated by him, have been shown by later 
investigations to have been founded in mistake, and several 
errors are thus perpetuated. 


2. GERMAN AND Dutcu PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. R. A. Philippi’s ‘ Journey through the Desert of Atacama,’ 
of which we gave the title in our last Number (p. 109), contains 
a special chapter on the zoology of this singular and nearly 
rainless region of the Chilian republic, besides very many obser- 
vations on every branch of natural history scattered throughout 
the narrative of the expedition. The account given of the birds 
(p. 161) is short and not very satisfactory, owing to the specimens 
collected having been partly mislaid and lost. The species men- 
tioned as occurring within the limits of the desert are 33 in num- 
ber, the greater part of them belonging to well-known Chilian 
species. Polyborus montanus (i.e. Milvago megalopterus, vide antea, 
p. 19) is the commonest bird of prey in the desert, and in this 
part of Chili descends to the coast. Trochilus leucopleurus (i.e. 
Oreotrochilus leucopleurus), a bird belonging to a group of Tro- 
clulide generally supposed to be confined to the higher Cordilleras, 
also descends here nearly to the coast, having been met with near 
Hueso Parado, at an elevation of not more than 1000 feet above 
the sea-level. Upucerthia atacamensis (p. 162, Zool. pl. 3) seems 
to be identical with Cinclodes bifasciatus, Sclater, described in 
the Zoological Society’s ‘ Proceedings’ for 1858 (p. 448), from 
examples collected by Bridges in Bolivia. Totanus chilensis 
requires further examination and comparison. The new three- 
toed Flamingo, already described by Dr. Philippi in 1854°, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting bird of the Atacamian desert. We 
find the following notice of its habits (p.57), as observed near 
Tilopozo :— 

“ Two hundred yards from our well were six Flamingoes, of a 
new species without the hind-toe (Phenicopterus andinus, mihi), 
which is only found in the high Cordilleras, but, as it appears, 
is not uncommon from Peru to Copiapo. It is wonderful that 
no naturalist seems to have seen it before. Garcilaso de la Vega 


* Annales de la Universidad de Chile, 1854, p. 164: Gilliss’s U.S. Nav. 
Astr. Exp. ii. p. 198: Archiv f. Nat. xxi. p. 10. 
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(the son of one of the companions of Pizarro and Almagro) was, 
however, acquainted with this bird, and says it is called Parri- 
huana. In the desert of Atacama it bears the abbreviated name 
Parrina, and is without doubt the “ Red-breasted Flamingo ” of 
which Mr. Bollaert speaks in his description of the province of 
Tarapacá. It breeds on the elevated lakes of the Andes, and its 
eggs are brought for sale to the market of Atacama in December. 
At this time (January 19th) the females were incubating.” 


Of the ‘Journal für Ornithologie’ we have received numbers 
3, 4, and 5 for the past year. Dr. Hartlaub’s “Systematic 
Review of the Birds of Madagascar” is completed in the third 
number, and has been since issued ina separate form, which we 
shall notice in our next Number. The same number contains 
original articles by Dr. Cabanis on three African Thrushes, which 
he proposes to form into a group, to be called Psophocichla ; 
and by Ferd. Heine on two new species of Alcedinide from the 
Pacific islands, and on a new Xiphocolaptes, belonging to the 
typical section of the genus. , 

In the 4th number of the same Journal is a very important 
article by Professor Burmeister, bemg a systematic list of the 


>| birds observed and collected by him during his recent: expedition 


to South America. The three stations chosen by Professor 
Burmeister for his observations (at each of which he remained, 
- we believe, for about a year) were Parana, Mendoza, and Tucuman, 
all in the Argentine Republic. Of these, the latter was in a 
district far less known to naturalists than the two former, and, as 
might have been expected, the most striking novelties in Professor 
Burmeister’s list were met with in this locality. The total number 
of species enumerated in Professor Burmeister’s list is 261, of 
which no less than 28 are considered to be new* to science. 
Although we believe Professor Burmeister is preparing to 
publish a work containing the results of his travels, and will, no 


* Falco punctipennis, however, is, we suspect, the bird already described 
. by Dr. Kaup (P. Z. S. 1851, p. 43) as Harpagus circumcinctus; and Conurus 
brunniceps, as we have ascertained by examination of a typical specimen 
received from Prof. Burmeister by Mr. Salvin, is Conurus aymara (d Orb.),- 
figured in Souancé’s unfinished work on Parrots, pl. 23. 
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doubt, give in it full descriptions of these and other new species 
discovered in other branches of natural history, we must confess 
that we consider the diagnoses here given a little too meagre, 
and certainly rather calculated to deter one from describing any 
species at all resembling them than to lead to their identification. 
Some of his novelties, such as Geobemon rufipennis, Coryphistera 
alaudina, Saltator multicolor, and the second species of Cariama, 
which Dr. Hartlaub has with such propriety named after its 
learned and enterprising discoverer, must certainly be recognized 
as most interesting additions to the class of birds. 

In the 5th number of the same Journal Dr. Cabanis has com- 
menced a detailed account of the series of birds lately received 
by the Berlin Museum from Costa Rica, through the exertions 
of three Prussian travellers—Dr. von Frantzius, Dr. Hoffman, and 
Dr. Ellendorf, of whom Dr. Hoffman has, unfortunately, lost his 
life in the country he was so energetically exploring. Of this 
communication, which contains much of interest, especially to 
those amongst us who have beer working at the ornithology of 
Guatemala, we propose to give a more extended notice when the 
following portions are issued. 

When one of our good friends and colleagues published his 
Gallinula minor as a “ new species” in the same Journal (p.341), 
he had surely forgotten all about ‘ The Ibis,’ and the Gallinula 
pumila already described and figured in our first volume. We 
recommend him to write us a penitent letter asking pardon for 
his offence, and promising never to offend again in like manner ! 


Herr Badeker’s ‘Eier der Europäischen Vögel’ has reached 
its sixth part, and continues to exhibit much the same merits and 
failings as those on which we have before remarked (‘Ibis,’ i. 
p- 400). Thus, though not a few of the eggs of each species 
are well represented, we seldom are told on whose authority 
we may rely for the genuineness of the specimens figured. 
The writer of the letter-press, while regarding the Barn-Owl 
of North America (Strix pratincola) as identical with that of 
Europe (S. flammea), yet considers Lagopus montanus distinct 
from L. mutus, —the difference between these latter being, we 

VOL. III. P 
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should imagine, quite inappreciable to any naturalist not belong- 
ing to the family of Pastor Brehm ! 


Professor Schlegel’s contribution to the little annual published 
by the Society ‘ Natura Artis Magistra,’ of Amsterdam, consists 
this year of “Some words on the Black Cockatoos and the Para- 
dise-birds,” in which he gives a general review of the geogra- 
phical distribution of these groups of birds. We may remark 
that Professor Schlegel unites under one generic name in his 
present notice the Paradisee and Epimachi. As to these birds 
belonging to the same natural family, we think there can be little 
doubt; but we suppose that even Professor Schlegel would not 
arrange them all under one generic name except in a popular 
publication like the present. The habitats of the Paradise-birds, 
as far as they are yet known, are stated with great precision. 


8. SCANDINAVIAN AND RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The second part of the second volume (new series) of the 
‘Transactions’ of the Royal Swedish Academy (Kongliga Sven- 
ska Vetenskaps-Akademiens Handlingar), published last year, 
contains a valuable contribution to the ornithology of South 
Africa, in the shape of some “ Zoological Notes of the late 
Johan Fredrik Victorin, compiled and arranged from his papers 
by J. W. Grill,” communicated to the Academy on the 16th 
August, 1858. Victorin arrived at Cape-town in November 
1858, where he continued collecting until the end of February 
following, when he sailed to the eastward for Mossel Bay, and 
thence proceeded by George-town to Knysna—his “land of 
promise.” There he remained until the next December, return- 
ing by a circuitous route through the Karroo to George-town. 
He finally left Cape-town in March 1855, having thus passed 
sixteen months in the southern districts of the colony, during 
which time he appears to have collected very diligently. The 
fruits of his expedition seem to have been nearly all presented 
to the Museum at Stockholm, and, we are informed, contained 
517 examples of birds of 153 species, and the eggs of 11, all 
stated to have been in first-rate condition. But far better than 
these seem to have been the careful notes which he affixed to his 
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specimens or entered in his Journals. From these, Herr Grill’s 
paper has been drawn up, and in a manner well deserving of 
imitation, —Professor Sundevall supplying the diagnoses of the 
new species of birds, which are, Bradypterus victorint and B. 
sylvaticus, both obtained at Knysna. 

Victorin himself unhappily died of consumption soon after his 
return to his native country, at the age of twenty-four years. 
Herr Grill very properly remarks, in his introductory note to 
this communication, that “ the Bird-fauna of the Cape colony 
not having hitherto been separated from that of Caffre-land, and 
Le Vaillant in his ‘ Oiseaux d’Afrique’ having still more con- 
fused our knowledge of the subject by mixing up a number of 
species from Australia, India, Madagascar, America, &c.*, every 
collection, with accurately given localities, and notes made on 
the spot, is of the greatest weight.” Such a collection was 
Victorin’s: it is stated to have been made “with extraordinary 
care and skill”’—-every specimen being not only beautiful and 
well prepared, but marked with the date, locality, sex, colour 
of the eyes and feet, dimensions, and other explanatory circum- 
stances. In addition to this, he kept, as has been before men- 
tioned, very compendious journals, chiefly written in English, 
partly under the name of “ Zoological Notes,” and partly under 
that of “Day Book.” His early death is assuredly well described 


as a severe loss to science. 


Dr. L. von Schrenck’s work on the Birds of Amoorland, of 
which we have given the title in our last Number (p. 111), 3s a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the geographical 
distribution of the species belonging to the Palearctic Avifauna, 
and requires a few remarks from our pen. We must premise 
that Dr. v. Schrenck was placed in command of a scientific 
expedition for the exploration of the newly acquired Russian 
territory on the Amoor, sent out by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg in 1854. The species treated of in 
this work are mainly such as came under Dr. v. Schrenck’s 
personal observation during his two years’ sojourn in that country, 
with the addition of those collected by Herr Maack, who made 

* Kongl. Vet. Akad. Handl., Band ii. No. 3(1857): ‘Ibis, 1859, p. 324. / 
P2 
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an expedition from Transbaikalia to the Amoor and back in 
1855; and by Herr Maximowicz, a botanical collector in the 
employ of the Imperial Botanical Gardens of St. Petersburg, who 
was also travelling on the Amoor from 1854 to 1856. The whole 
number of species thus embraced in the body of the work is 190. 
At the end of the volume, however, before conclusions are drawn 
as to the general character of the ornithology of this country, 
extended lists are given of other species attributed to the same 
locality by different authorities, and of such as might have 
been expected to have been found there from their occurrence 
in localities not far distant, so that every endeavour has been 
made to render this volume a complete guide to the ornithology 
of this part of the world. 

With the general conclusion drawn by Dr. v. Schrenck from 
these elements, “ that the prevailing character of the Avifauna 
of Amoorland is Europ@eo-Siberian,” or, as we should prefer cail- 
ing it, PaLmarcric, we fully agree ; but when we come to dis- 
cuss the foreign elements which are certainly present, though to 
a very limited degree, we must say a few words upon the method 
which our author has followed in treating of his species. On 
the difficult question where we are to draw the line between 
“species ” and “local varieties,” we have on one side the views 
of such naturalists as Mr. Wallace, who broadly state that it 
matters not how small the difference is between two represent- 
ative species provided it be constant, and on the other the prac- 
tice of many eminent zoologists, who are accustomed to class 
together a large number of species, usually considered as distinct, 
as merely local or climatic varieties of one typical form. Between 
these opposite views there is certainly ample room for every 
shade of opinion. Every naturalist, indeed, has his own ideas 
on this matter. The fact is, that the amount of difference 
requisite to establish specific distinctness between two sets of 
individuals is, as has been well maintained by an eminent writer, 
whose views are adverse to the real existence of species, “a 
matter of opinion,” and we should therefore be very careful in 
blaming writers whose ideas on this point may be at variance 
with our own. But, nevertheless, this much is to be said upon 
the subject, the truth of which we presume few will venture to 
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deny. In the first place, every variation of form, however 
minute, whether considered specific or not, is worthy of record ; 
and, secondly, perfect specific identity should not be predicated 
of any two sets of forms coming from widely distant regions 
without actual comparison of examples. When differences are 
often so minute and yet so constant, it is not sufficient to draw 
conclusions as to specific identity from descriptions and figures, 
however excellent. Now against this last rule it appears to us 
that Dr. v. Schrenck, no doubt owing mainly to the want of 
opportunity—certainly net from the wish to escape work—has 
in many instances offended; and we shall proceed to notice a few 
of them, to some of which our attention has been particularly 
directed by Dr. Hartlaub. 

Acanthylis caudacuta (p. 250) is considered identical with 
the Australian bird. It may be so; but such a point can 
only be considered established after examination of a large series 
of examples from each locality. Had the Amoorian bird been 
united with the Himalayan form, Acanthylis nudipes (Hirundo 
nudipes, Hodgs.; Cypselus leuconotus, Delessert), we should 
hardly have made the same objection. But we cannot allow 
that the same “species” of bird can exist in two widely sepa- 
rated localities without existing also in the intermediate space, 
and we have never heard that this Acanthylis has been met with 
in the Indian peninsula, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, or New Guinea. 
Dr. v. Schrenck’s suggestion that the bird regularly migrates 
from the Amoor to New South Wales cannot surely be serious*, 

Alcedo ispida, var. bengalensis (p. 265). This “local variety 
of our Kingfisher,” as Dr. v. Schrenck prefers to call it, is a 
much smaller bird than A. ispida, but has the beak remark- 
ably longer. In this case, however, an elaborate discussion is 


* The existence of this Swift in N.E. Asia will perhaps explain the 
occurrence of the so-called “ Australian Spine-tailed Swift ”? in the British 
Islands. We have little doubt that it was a wanderer from Eastern Asia 
that was recorded under this name (Zoologist, 1846, p. 1492) as having 
been captured in this country, if the statements there given are to be 
relied upon. Such an occurrence would not be more unlikely than that of 
Anthus richardi, Turtur gelastes, Phylloscopus superciliosus seu reguloides, 
and other accidental visitors to Western Europe from the far East. 
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entered into upon the variations, and a series of measurements 
is given, and we have no complaint to make. 

Pica cyanea, Pallas (p. 318), of Siberia, is very unnecessarily 
united with the Spanish bird, Pica cooki, Bp. It may be very 
true that in the Siberian bird the amount of white at the 
termination of the two medial rectrices varies a little; but had 
Spanish examples been examined, it would have been seen at once 
that the white spot is here not present at all! 

Corvus monedula ! (p. 824). Even Professor Schlegel, who 
cannot be pronounced a species-maker, allows Corvus dauricus 
to be a distinct species from the European Jackdaw. Dr. v. 
Schrenck does not even consider it as a permanent local variety. 
It is very true that intermediate forms are found. In S.E. 
Europe we have Corvus collaris of Drummond, which may be 
so termed, But there are several, not to say many, well- 
known cases of intermediate forms between representative 
species. 

Cinclus pallasii (p. 331) is united with Cinclus mexicanus— 
a union, which such examples of these birds as have fallen under 
our inspection would certainly not justify. 

Oriolus cochinsinensis, var. indica! (p. 346). The Black- 
naped Orioles are certainly separable into several well-marked 
local forms, which ought not to be confounded, whether they are 
called species or varieties. The true Philippine bird (Oriolus 
acrorhynchus of Vigors) is much larger than O. sinensis, to which 
race we suppose the Amoor specimens belong, and has no trace 
of the yellow speculum. If Dr. v. Schrenck had a series of 
examples from all the different localities before him, we have 
little doubt he would be able to distinguish them easily. 

Lusciola (Nemura) cyanura, Pallas (p.361), is, we are informed, 
“without doubt” the same bird as that which Hodgson has 
described as Nemura rufilata from Nepal. That these two 
species are congeneric we well believe; but that they are strictly 
identical could not be safely predicated without an accurate com- 
parison of specimens. Dr. v. Schrenck has not had the oppor- 
tunity of doing this, perhaps ; but even an examination of the 
figure of Nemura rufilata in the ‘ Contributions to Ornitho- 
logy’ might have induced him to modify his assertion. The 
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Nepalese bird has not even a trace of the large and conspicuous 
white ante-ocular spot. 

That Zosterops japonicus (p. 865) of N.E. Asia should be 
identical with Z. chloronotus, Gould*, of Western Australia, is, 
when we recollect that Z. chloronotus itself is only the West- 
Australian representative of Z. dorsalis, a statement so entirely 
contrary to the canons of geographical distribution, that we should 
hardly believe our eyes if it were proved to us by actual com- 
parison of specimens. But what can we say when this identity 
is established merely on an examination of Mr. Gould’s figure 
of the Australian bird? The two species are, in truth, conspi- 
cuously different, the Asiatic bird being much smaller, and 
having the abdomen very differently coloured. | 

Tetrao canadensis (p. 899). It is now well known, we should 
have thought, to every European naturalist, that the Siberian 
Grouse, called by Middendorf by this name, is by no means 
identical with the American T. canadensis or T. franklinii, whether 
these be considered as two species or as one. Dr. Hartlaub 
pointed out the very marked and unmistakeable characters which 
separate the Asiatic Tetrao falcipennis from the American bird 
in 1855 (Cab. Journ. f. Orn. p. 89), and examples of the former 
with its singularly constructed wing are now found in most of 
the larger collections of Europe t. 

It would be easy to continue remarks of the same sort as the 
preceding ; but we rather return to Dr. v. Schrenck’s general 
observations on the birds of Amoorland—a subject to which he 
has devoted some very interesting pages. Of the 190 species 
enumerated in the body of the work as appertaining to this por- 
tion of its fauna, he considers -ths to be Europzo-Siberian 
and -Żths Siberian, the remaining ;,th being intruders from 
Southern Asia and more distant localities. An examination of 
the eighteen species which are included in the latter category 
gives us but few belonging to really extraneous types. Peri- 
crocotus and Zosterops are the two most noticeable, if not the 
only such, of which the former is a pure Indian genus, and the 


* The true name of this bird is Z. gouldi, Bp. (Consp. p. 398),—Z, 
chloronotus heing a Mauritian species. 
+ We may particularize those of Paris, Bremen, and Brunswick. 
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latter common to the Indian, Australian, and Æthiopian regions. 
The only species described by Dr. v. Schrenck as new to science 
is a small Sylvian— Salicaria (Calamodyta) maackii—nearly allied 
to Calamodyta phragmitis, C. cariceti, and C. aquatica, of which 
a figure is also given. We must also not fail to call attention to 
some of the notices of rarer Anatide in this volume. The true 
breeding-quarters of the Mandarin Duck (Aix galericulata)—a 
“very common bird” on the Amoor—were, we believe, previously 
quite unknown. And, in conclusion, we must again remind our 
readers of the great value of the whole work, even though excep- 
tion be taken to some of its details. We may, indeed, say that 
Dr. v. Schrenck’s volume is absolutely essential to any one who 
wishes to attain a complete knowledge of the birds of Europe, or 
even of England, as giving details concerning the range of the 
greater part of our native species, and a fauna of a country 
whence many of our rarer stragglers have been derived. 


4, AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia have issued 
their ‘ Proceedings ° up to the close of 1860. At p. 374 will be 
found a paper of much interest to those of our friends who have 
been working at the ornithology of the West Indies, bemg a 
Catalogue of Birds from the island of St. Thomas, collected and 
presented to the Academy by Mr. Robert Swift, with notes by 
Mr. Cassin. Twenty-seven species are enumerated. Tyrannula 
martinica 1s evidently the same bird as is described in Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1860, p. 314, as Elainia riisii*. Before adopting for 
it the Linnean name employed by Mr. Cassin, we should like to 
see specimens from Martinique. Dendræca petechia is rightly 
distinguished from D. estiva of the continentt. The Humming- 
bird (No. 12) should be Eulampis chlorolemus. The Eupsychor- 
tyx, about which there has been some discussion in this Journal 
(antea, p. 114), is considered to be E. sonninii—“ exactly the 
species figured by Mr. Gould under the name, and identical with 

* See also ‘ Ibis,’ 1860, p. 307. 

t Compare Dr. Cabanis’s remarks on this section of the Dendrece in 
‘Journ. f. Orn.’ 1860, p. 327. His D. ruficeps, of which we have exa- 


mined many specimens, is the same as Mr. Cassin’s D. vieilloti, Proc. 


Acad. Philad. 1860, p. 192. 
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specimens in the Academy’s collection labelled ‘ Venezuela’ 
and ‘ Cumana.’” 

Through Mr. Lawrence’s kindness we have received copies of 
two papers published by him in the ‘ Annals’ of the Lyceum of 
Natural History of New York. His notes on Cuban birds contain 
the results of a comparison of some specimens from Dr. Gund- 
lach’s and Mr. Forns’s collections with their American repre- 
sentatives. Tinnunculus sparvertoides of Vigors is considered to be 
distinct from T. sparverius. The Cuban bird, representing Acci- 
piter coopert of Northern and A. pileatus of Southern America, 
is regarded as different from either, and named 4. gundlachii. 
Accipiter fringilloides of Vigors is re-established as distinct from 
A. fuscus of the United States. Of Cymindis wilsoni of Cassin, 
specimens sent by Mr. Forns agree very closely with the original 
description and figure in the Journal of the Philadelphian Aca- 
demy. We fear our figure in the first volume of this Journal 
has been somewhat in fault in inducing Mr. Lawrence to sepa- 
rate the Gymnoglaux into two species, the white spots being 
certainly present in the S. Croix bird. We-do not believe that 
Gymnoglaux newtoni is different from G. nudipes ; and Mr. Law- 
rence seems to have forgotten that the term nudipes was founded 
on specimens from Porto Rico. If there are two species, there- 
fore, examples from Porto Rico must be examined before it can 
be asserted that the Cuban birdis “ assuredly the true nudipes.” 
Another new species from Cuba is described as Antrostomus 
cubanensis, representing the continental 4. vociferus. The Den- 
dræca called albicollis is, we suppose, the true D. petechia, as 
recently determined by Mr. Cassin in his paper on the birds of 
St. Thomas, referred to above. Other notes of interest are given, 
upon the specimens received, which belong in all to 27 species ; 
and the whole paper forms a very acceptable contribution to our 
knowledge of this peculiar Island-fauna. 

A second paper of Mr. Lawrence, read at the same date (May 
21, 1860), describes two new birds from the Isthmus of Panama, 
Myiarchus panamensis and Phlegopsis macleannani. 

Mr. Elliott’s Lupsychortyex albifrenatus, also described in the 
‘Annals’ of the Lyceum of Natural History (April 1860), is 
evidently Ortyx leylandi, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1859, p. 62. 
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A printed sheet of four pages (forwarded to us by post) gives a 
list of the birds observed round Quebec, by J. Le Moine, Esq., 


drawn up “ after the system of the Smithsonian Institution.” 


XXII.—Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters :— 
To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis? | 
26 Pembridge Gardens, Bayswater, 
lst February, 1861. 

Sir,—During a stay in Egypt in the latter part of 1857, I 
shot near Kafr Dowar, a village on the Mahmoudieh Canal near 
Alexandria, a specimen of Budytes cinereocapillus. This was the 
only one that came under my notice. Heuglin, who is, I believe, 
the latest authority, does not include this species in his ‘Syst. 
Ueb. d. Vog. N. O. Afrika’s,’ so I send you the above notice of 
its occurrence for publication in ‘The Ibis,’ if you think it of 
sufficient interest. M. Loche gives it as an inhabitant of Algiers 
(Cat. Mamm. et Ois. de Algérie, p. 80), while B. rayi is the 
only species found in Western Africa (Hartlaub, System d. Orn. 
W. Afrika’s, p. 72). I may add that I was fortunate enough to 
obtain a Chettusia leucura, which I saw exposed for sale in the 
market at Alexandria. It had been shot in the vicinity by an 
Arab gunner, but does not generally occur below the Cataracts. 

Yours, &c., JOHN Cavary. 


To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis? 
(Sha Sf Fordingbridge, February 12th, 1861. 
an —lIn your periodical for October last, I ventured to direct 
attention to the non-existence of a reliable list of British birds, 
and to express a hope that this want might soon be supplied by 
some of your able contributors. 

On referring to your interesting review of Herr Badeker’s and 
Dr. Brewer’s oological works in ‘The Ibis’ for October 1859, I 
have more than ever felt the difficulty under which I labour from 
not knowing what birds really ought to be considered British. 

I am quite prepared to accept your list of thirty-five British 
desiderata as perfectly authentic, although Mr. Hewitson figured 


